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changes in children's drawings that take place from age to age i
as the difference between the drawings of children of the same age have'
been shown to be far more closely related to general intelligence than to
special artistic talent in children under the age of ten or eleven years."1
Consequently, she has developed a test in which children are instructed
to "make a picture of a man. Make the very best picture you can.
Take your time and work very carefully." Then the drawings are
scored according to very objective instructions, and the mental age
determined from a table for ages four to twelve inclusive.
Typical drawings and the mental ages they indicate after being
scored are shown in Fig. 48. (These are from the files of the University
of Pittsburgh Psychological Clinic.)
The reliability was originally reported by Goodenough to be .94 on
retest and .77 by the split-half method. However, Williams2 has since
found that the scoring is not entirely objective and there is a dis-
crepancy when different scorers rate the same drawing. He found
that correlations between separate ratings ranged from .80 to .96.
McCarthy3 found that scorers do not agree with themselves when they
rerate a drawing. Such discrepancies amounting to a year or more in
mental age were found in 12.4 per cent of the cases. She found a split-
half reliability of .89, but only .68 on retest.
Like the Miller test, the validity of the Goodenough test is surpris-
ingly high. As originally reported by Goodenough, the correlations
with the Stanford-Binet Test were as follows: fourth grade, .86; fifth
grade, .70; sixth grade, .83; seventh grade, .72; eighth grade, .56; ninth
grade, .73; tenth grade, .85; average for all grades, .76. On the whole,
these correlations are substantiated by later studies.
It must be emphasized that drawing tests, such as the two just dis-
cussed, are not indicative of artistic ability. Superior drawings indi-
cate superior intelligence but not superior art ability. Goodenough
even doubts that children under twelve, except in rare instances,
ever possess special artistic talent. She says, "In spite of careful
search, both in connection with this study and during a year spent
as field worker in the Stanford University gifted-children survey, the
writer has been unable to locate a single child under the age of twelve
years whose drawings appeared to possess artistic merit of a degree
1 Goodenougn, F. L., Developmental Psychology3 p. 333, D. Appleton-Century
Company, Inc., New York, 1934.
2 Williams, J. H., Validity and Reliability of the Goodenough Intelligence
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